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THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
I. THE FORMATIVE INFLUENCES 



PROFESSOR E. F. SCOTT, D.D. 
Queen's University, Kingston, Canada 



The conception of a future life which comes before us in the 
New Testament is different in kind from any that had preceded 
it. Jesus Christ through his gospel had brought life and immor- 
tality to light, transforming into a certain hope what had hitherto 
been nothing but a vague surmise. None the less, in this as in 
so many other of its teachings, Christianity built upon foundations 
which had already been laid. In order to understand the New 
Testament conception in its distinctive aspects, it is necessary to 
begin with some brief review of the influences which went to form 
it. The borrowed elements are all fused together in the later 
doctrine, and undergo an essential change in the process of fusion; 
yet their nature and origin can be at least roughly determined. 

We are now learning that the forces which acted upon New 
Testament thought were far more numerous and complex than our 
older theology was willing to admit. It used to be taken for 
granted that Christianity grew up within a charmed circle, affected 
by no influences from without except those of the ancient scrip- 
tures. But this insulation of New Testament doctrine and belief 
is no longer possible. It has become evident that even through 
the channel of Scripture many of the speculations of Persian and 
Babylonian religion found their way into the creed of the primitive 
church. The Old Testament, moreover, was only one of many 
formative influences which have all to be taken into account. 
Jesus himself breathed the atmosphere of Palestinian Judaism — 
modified as it had been by centuries of obscure development and 
still sensitive to outside ideas, in spite of the fence which had been 
erected around the Law. The Apostles worked and thought in 
the tumultuous world of gentile civilization. They were touched, 
whether consciously or not, by the manifold intellectual move- 
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ment of their time; and the reflection of it can be discerned over 
all their thinking. In the doctrine of the future life, more than in 
any other, we have to reckon with a wide variety of factors which 
all contributed in a greater or less degree to the Christian concep- 
tion. 

1. The Old Testament itself, as has been shown in detail in 
a previous series of articles, contains at least the beginnings of the 
subsequent doctrine. It is true that the Old Testament writers 
are mainly concerned with the survival of the nation; but in the 
later books we can trace the growth of an individualism which has 
ceased to rest satisfied with the mere national hope. The Old 
Testament, however, is a primary source for the Christian belief, 
not so much because of certain isolated texts in the Book of Job 
or the Psalms, as in virtue of the larger ideas which pervade its 
whole teaching. The prophets had arrived at a lofty conception 
of the ethical character of God. They were convinced that in 
righteousness and obedience the true life of man consists. They 
aspired to communion with God as the one supreme blessing. 
The hope of a future life can have little real meaning unless it is 
related to these great moral and religious ideas; and they cannot 
be worked out to their final issues without awakening the hope. 
In the Old Testament they are not fully worked out. The horizon 
of the prophets is bounded by the conditions of the present world, 
and they are content to seek the fulfilment of their higher aspira- 
tions within those limits. But the belief in immortality as we 
find it in the New Testament is in direct line with their teaching, 
and serves to complete it and make it self-consistent. Again and 
again the Christian writers give utterance to their hope in language 
directly borrowed from the Psalms and Prophets. The deeper 
significance was already latent in the scriptural words, and needed 
only to be made apparent. 

In one important respect the Christian doctrine continued to 
bear the impress of its origin in the Old Testament. It was assumed, 
and the idea is strongly emphasized in Paul's great argument, 
that the spiritual existence after death implies also a bodily resur- 
rection. There seemed to be something unreal and defective 
about the life to come unless it reproduced in some manner all 
the conditions of the present. This peculiar conception may 
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partly be set down to the survival of a primitive mode of thought 
which regarded the soul as naked and helpless apart from the body. 
But we may also see in it an unconscious attempt to conserve the 
Old Testament view side by side with that which developed at 
a later time. Life, to the Old Testament thinkers, was neces- 
sarily associated with the body and with the varied activities of 
which the body is the organ. The life of the future was therefore 
conceived not as purely spiritual, but as the earthly life trans- 
figured and raised to a higher plane. It can hardly be denied that 
this Old Testament view has imposed a serious limitation on 
Christian thought. The belief in immortality became entangled 
from the first in needless difficulties and was rendered in some 
measure self-contradictory. At the same time we can recognize 
that the ancient view, however crude in itself, helped to safeguard 
an all-important element in the belief. The immortality to which 
the Christian looked forward was a new life, as full and real and 
concrete as the life that now is. There could be no dissolving of 
it into some vague reunion with universal spirit; for the whole 
man was to rise again, body and soul together. Thus the doc- 
trine of a bodily resurrection, which laid such a difficult task on 
early Christian apologetics, was by no means a mere superfluous 
burden. It was nothing else than the assertion, under peculiar 
forms of thought, of a faith in personal immortality. 

2. In their unfolding of the prophetic suggestions of a future 
fife, the Christian thinkers were only carrying to a further stage 
the work which had already commenced in Jewish theology. 
We are familiar from our reading of the New Testament itself 
with the controversy between the two great Jewish sects: "For 
the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor 
spirit; but the Pharisees confess both" (Acts 23:8). On the 
ground of this and similar notices we are apt to think of the Sad- 
ducees as the free-thinkers or agnostics of Judaism; but the truth 
is that they maintained the strict conservative attitude. They 
took their stand on the letter of inspired Scripture, rejecting 
the beliefs that owed their origin to later innovation. The Phari- 
sees, whose name has become a by-word for a formal traditionalism, 
were in one sense the progressive party in Jewish religious life. 
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Their elaboration of the Law, external and sophistical though it 
was, was a real attempt to develop the ancient code and make it 
more adequate to changing needs and conditions. On its theo- 
logical side, likewise, they sought to develop the Old Testament 
teaching. They took up the idea of a future life which was latent 
in the religion of the prophets, and presented it as an explicit 
doctrine. It occupies a central place in the apocalyptical books, 
which originated for the most part in the Pharisaic schools, during 
the period from the Maccabaean revolt to the fall of Jerusalem. 
The conception of immortality which finds expression in these 
writings is mainly deduced from two cardinal prophetic ideas. 
On the one hand it follows out to its ultimate issues the doctrine 
of retribution, inseparable from the belief that God governs the 
world. To the prophets, with their profound conviction of the 
justice of God, the actual destinies of men afforded an insoluble 
riddle. They endeavored by various answers to throw light on the 
mystery of why the righteous suffer and the wicked are left unpun- 
ished; but it was incapable of explanation so long as the present 
life was regarded by itself. The apocalyptical writers were led by 
the teaching of the prophets to take the further step from which 
the prophets themselves had held back. They admitted the appar- 
ent failure of divine justice in this life, and set their hopes on a 
future in which all balances would be redressed. On the other 
hand, the later thinkers laid hold of the prophetic anticipation of 
the Kingdom of God, and interpreted it along new lines. The 
ancient dream of a glorious future in store for Israel had proved 
delusive; and the apocalyptists, while refusing to part with it, 
looked for its fulfilment in a new age, and under a supernatural 
order. They held that the present world had fallen into bondage 
to evil powers, and that it contained no promise or possibility 
of better things. But they were confident that in a little time 
the existing order would give place to another, which would be 
introduced suddenly, by the immediate act of God. The natural 
heirs of this coming Kingdom would be faithful Jews who should 
be alive at the time of its advent; but if God was just, something 
more was necessary. His Kingdom must embrace not only the 
righteous among the living, but those who had wrought and 
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suffered in past times out of fidelity to his cause. They had died 
without receiving the promises, but when the Kingdom came 
God would raise them to life again that they might share in the 
victory. In its original form, as we find it in Daniel and the 
earlier portions of the Book of Enoch, this prospect of a future life 
was reserved solely for the righteous; and even at a later time the 
rising from the dead was conceived primarily as a "resurrection 
of the just" (Luke 14:14). But when the belief had once rooted 
itself, it became more and more comprehensive. Men learned to 
anticipate a general resurrection, preparatory to a final judgment 
of the world, when righteous and wicked alike would be rewarded 
according to their works. In the time of Jesus, the doctrine of a 
future life had permeated downward from the Pharisaic Schools, 
and was accepted as one of the foremost tenets in common Jewish 
belief. The details of the doctrine were ill-defined, and were left 
open to free speculation; but the main truth was received with 
little question by devout minds. Mourners comforted themselves, 
like Martha, with the knowledge that their dead "would rise 
again in the resurrection." The anticipation of a future life, 
in which his due reward would be measured out to every man, was 
the chief motive power behind the law. 

3. But the native Jewish influences which went to mold the 
New Testament doctrine were reinforced by others, of a more 
indirect nature. Perhaps the chief of these was the syncretism 
which coincided with the early progress of Christianity and which 
constitutes one of the strangest and most perplexing phenomena 
in religious history. Ever since the days of Alexander the Great, 
the old partitions between the eastern and Hellenic worlds had 
been broken down ; and the commingling of peoples had advanced 
even more rapidly under the Roman empire. The conquests 
of Lucullus and Pompey and the subsequent annexation of Egypt 
had opened up an active intercourse between East and West. 
As a result of the system of slavery, the great cities of Europe had 
become largely oriental in their population. Wherever they 
were settled the alien races brought with them their own religions, 
which were gradually fused with one another and with the religions 
and philosophies of the West. It was in the midst of this welter 
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of confused beliefs that the Christian missionaries pursued their 
work; and their success was made possible in no small measure 
by the widespread awakening of the religious spirit which had 
resulted from the ferment. 

To what extent were the Christian teachings affected by ideas 
that filtered in from the various oriental cults ? We have here a 
problem of extreme difficulty, which the New Testament scholar- 
ship of our own day is painfully endeavoring to solve. Some 
of the attempted solutions have been marked by a wild extrava- 
gance. The origins of Christianity have been resolved almost 
into a tissue of oriental symbolism and theosophy, devoid of any 
appreciable basis in historical fact. Conclusions of this kind 
will not stand the test of careful investigation; and proofs are fast 
accumulating that ideas and beliefs which have hastily been 
regarded as exotic were simply taken over from Judaism, or were 
the spontaneous outgrowth of Christian thought. Nevertheless 
it is idle to deny that the alien religions exerted a powerful influence. 
Apart from any direct borrowing, they were assimilated to Chris- 
tianity through the common atmosphere of the time. Even the 
current language, as we are now learning from the researches of 
Deissmann and others, was saturated with terms that had received 
a peculiar meaning from the eastern cults. The Christian teachers 
had no choice but to accept those terms and along with them, 
in many cases, the whole system of ideas which they connoted. 

It was in the doctrine of the future life, above all others, that 
Christian thought tended to coalesce with the mysticism of the 
East. The oriental religions, widely as they differed from each 
other, all found their center in the idea of redemption. The 
world of material circumstance was regarded as a sort of prison 
in which the spirit had been confined through the agency of malign 
powers; and escape was sought from it by means of mysteries 
and sacramental rites. It was believed that in these the worshiper 
was brought into communion with the god — Attis or Mithra or 
Osiris — and ascended along with him toward a world of freedom 
and life. There was much in these eastern beliefs that corresponded 
with the teaching of Christianity itself; and for this reason the 
Christian missionaries more readily took advantage of the symbols 
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and ideas provided by them. They offered their gospel to the 
pagan world as the true message of redemption, and set forth its 
promise of a future life under forms that had already become familiar. 
In the course of the second century the foreign beliefs had so 
blended themselves with Christianity that they threatened to 
destroy its distinctive character and submerge it in the prevailing 
syncretism. From this imminent peril it only succeeded in rescu- 
ing itself after a life-and-death struggle. But although the gnostic 
heresy was overcome, not a few of its modes of thinking were 
definitely accepted as elements in the Christian faith; and we can 
trace the beginnings of this process of assimilation even in the 
thought of the New Testament. 

4. There remains yet another factor which cannot be neglected 
when we try to understand the development of the Christian 
conception. The thinking of the first century was all affected, 
to a greater or less degree, by Greek philosophy, the main results 
of which had now been popularized by literature and ordinary 
discussion. All the new religions sought to effect an alliance with 
one or other of the philosophical systems — in this way furnishing 
their tenets with some kind of rational basis, and securing for 
them an entrance into the western mind. To Christian thinkers 
the ideas of philosophy were the more accessible as they had 
already been incorporated with Judaism in the speculations of 
Philo. The church served itself heir to the Alexandrian system, 
and began to adopt it, even in the New Testament period, as the 
recognized organ of its theology. Now the Greek philosophers, 
building on ideas originally borrowed from the East, had elaborated 
a peculiar doctrine of immortality. The spiritual nature of man, 
as they conceived it, was essentially an activity of thought. By 
virtue of the intelligent principle within him man rose superior 
to the flux of earthly things and had his part in the higher world 
of external forms. Through a discipline of knowledge he could 
identify himself wholly with his intellectual nature, so that all 
accidents of time, and death itself, would have no power to touch 
him. It was by means of Greek philosophy — and this was its 
chief service in the sphere of religion — that Christianity was 
enabled to conceive of an immortality which was involved in the 
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very constitution of man. The Jewish and oriental beliefs in a 
future life had all turned on the idea of a resurrection. They 
assumed that man was a creature of earth, whose natural portion 
was death; and that he could not attain to an endless life unless 
he was raised anew, by a special divine act. Greek philosophy 
could not rest satisfied with this contingent immortality. It 
taught the Christian thinkers to pass beyond the idea of resurrec- 
tion, and to discover a sure ground for their hope, in the inherent 
nature of man. At the same time, there was this limitation in 
the Greek doctrine, that it worked solely with intellectual cate- 
gories. The soul persisted after death in so far as it was one with 
the intelligent principle of the universe; and an immortality thus 
conceived could be little more than abstract and impersonal. 
Mind in itself, not the individual expressions of it in human lives, 
was regarded as immortal. In such a system as Stoicism the 
thought of a personal immortality was merged entirely in that 
of a reunion with the universal Logos. Even Plato could main- 
tain an individual character for the future life only with the help 
of mythological and imaginative ideas which are foreign to his 
main conception. Thus the doctrine of immortality, in spite of 
the philosophical arguments, had little real hold on the educated 
mind of Greece. When Paul spoke at Athens, his audience broke 
up impatiently as soon as he made mention of the resurrection of 
the dead. 

These, then, are the influences that come chiefly into considera- 
tion when we examine the New Testament conception of the 
future life. It needs always to be remembered, however, that 
they cannot be marked off from each other with any precision. 
Jewish apocalyptical beliefs were derived in large measure from 
eastern sources, and offered many points of contact with the ideas 
of syncretism. Greek philosophy, as the Christian thinkers 
knew it, had entered into combination with the oriental cults and 
even with Jewish theology; and we cannot distinguish sharply 
between religious and purely speculative elements. Moreover, 
beneath all the specific influences there were others, impossible 
to define or classify, which must yet be taken into account. Out 
of this whole confused mass of contemporary thought and belief 
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arose the doctrine of the future life as we find it in the New Testa- 
ment. 

But while it availed itself so largely of pre-existing material, 
Christianity contributed one vital factor of its own, by which it 
transmuted everything that it had borrowed. This was the con- 
viction that Jesus Christ had risen from the dead. The faith of 
the primitive church was determined, in all its aspects, by the 
fact of the resurrection. It had here the crowning proof of the 
messianic character of Jesus, the index of a divine purpose involved 
in his death, the guaranty of all his promises. But the belief 
in the resurrection had a still more powerful and immediate bear- 
ing on the hope of a future life. 

On the one hand, this hope was now invested with a new reality. 
Hitherto it had always lain in the region of conjecture, and was 
open to question even among religious Jews. The Sadducees 
frankly rejected it, and perhaps there was no one who maintained 
it without a lingering doubt. By the resurrection of Jesus it had 
become for the Christian church one of the absolute certainties. 
Christ had arisen, the first-born among many brethren, and the 
power of death was now definitely broken. The Apostles could 
go forth to the heathen world, not with arguments however per- 
suasive, but with the testimony of what they had seen and known. 

On the other hand, the belief that Christ had risen gave a new 
meaning and content to the traditional hope. For Christians the 
mysterious life of the future was now identified with that life 
into which Jesus had passed, as their forerunner. They could 
look forward to an endearing fellowship with the Lord; they knew 
that when he appeared they would be like him. Thus the bare 
conception of a survival after death was now invested with a rich 
spiritual significance. Through Christ the future had revealed 
itself. The life laid up for his people was nothing else than that 
new life which they saw realized in him, and of which they had 
a foretaste already in the experience of faith. 

It was the confidence, therefore, that Christ had risen which 
crystallized all the surmises and speculations of the past, and 
molded out of them the New Testament conception of immor- 
tality. But the belief in the resurrection was thus decisive because 
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there lay behind it the whole impression of the personality of Jesus 
and of his life and teaching. Christian theology has too often 
been content to deal with the resurrection of Jesus as with an 
isolated fact. There has been endless discussion of the historical 
evidence by which it is supported, as if it challenged our belief 
on the ground of this alone. But when all is said, it was not the 
actual appearances, in Galilee or Jerusalem, which brought assur- 
ance to the disciples that the Lord had risen. These, whatever 
may have been their nature, owed all their convincing power to 
the experience of what Jesus had been, while he lived on earth. 
"Him hath God raised up, having loosed the pains of death; for 
it was not possible that he should be holden of it" (Acts 2:24). 
The incident of the resurrection served only to gather to a focus the 
whole significance of the work of Jesus. He had opened up for 
men the vision of the eternal. In their communion with him 
they had been awakened to the knowledge of a new life, which 
could not be holden of death. 

While it is true, then, that the Christian idea of immortality 
was made possible, and was in some sense created, by the faith 
in the resurrection, it runs back to something which was prior 
to that faith, and which is independent of all doubtful and con- 
flicting testimonies. It belongs inseparably to the whole revela- 
tion which had been given to men in Jesus Christ. By the gospel 
which he proclaimed and the life which he lived among them, he 
had quickened them to a larger hope, that sought its fulfilment 
in a world to come. 



